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ADMIRABLE, BU T— 
By Mrs Lynn Linton. 


One need not necessarily be a carping critic, 
making the faults which then we condemn, to 
acknowledge that sometimes not only things but 
people themselves are admirable, but—— This 
discovery is one that every one has to make, and it 
begins unconsciously with the first injustice of the 
parents and the first act of treachery in the nurse. 
It isa small word enough, yet it is like a magic 
net which when cast into the wide waters encloses 
a whole host of possibilities. It plumbs the 
deepest recesses of human nature, and sweeps 
through its smallest crevices and most obscure 
crannies. It is the measuring-tape which deter- 
mines the true height of qualities—the mirror 
which reflects their absolute value, not their 
apparent beauty. It is the alembic, the crucible, 
the winnowing-machine by which these virtues 
pass and are tested—only few to come out with- 
out leaving behind them trails of worthless alloy 
or some dead and useless residuum. 

But. This word, one of the stumbling-blocks of 
slipshod writers, is one of the fatal disillusioners 
of human life. Full of good qualities—excel- 
lent—respected in good faith and real earnest— 
admirable exceedingly, but-—— 

That peach is lovely to sight and delicious on 
the sunny side to taste, but round about the 
core lies a rotten bit that no one cares for, and 
the peach is essentially spoilt. It is only half 
good when it looked perfect throughout ; and that 
‘but’ ruins its claims to perfection, So with 
men and women. No one can deny his good 
qualities—no one wishes to deny them. He is 
eminently just, he is upright in all his dealings, 
his character is above reproach, no one can point 
to him as one who has ever wronged man or 
woman ; and yet—Why is he not loved? He is 
respected by all, but loved by none. And that 
‘but’ lies in his own heart. So admirable in his 
dealings—but so cold in his affections! Straight 
as the path of an arrow—exact as the scales of 


justice—wise in counsel—cautious in action—it 
would seem that to know him would be to love 
him. No; to know him is to respect him, to 
believe in him, and to follow as he directs; but 
to love him is impossible. His wife does not love 
him, nor do his children. They respect him—so do 
others ; but in the tender sweetnesses of life he 
has no share, because he has none to give on 
his own side. How many women, too, are like 
that—admirable, but—— They do their duty 
with punctilious devotion. No house is better 
managed than theirs; no children are more 
scrupulously brought up; they are incorruptible 
as wives, without inconstancy as friends; they 
subscribe discreetly to the local charities, and 
perform their religious duties with decorum ; they 
dress as befits their station, and they neither 
pinch nor exceed the just and proper amount of 
expenditure required, In all things are they 
admirable truly, but no young girl confides to 
them her perplexities; no child runs to their 
arms for consolation; no young man finds in 
them the shadow of the mother he has lost ; no 
sinner kneels at their feet and pours out those 
broken-hearted confessions of past wrong and 
present contrition. They are too admirable for 
that—too pure to bear the smirch of sinful con- 
tact—too lofty in their cold isolation to be fanned 
by the hot flame of human passion or stained by 
the tears of sorrowful repentance. But they do 
their duty; and no man has a stone to throw at 
their spotless renown. 

Yes, he is as generous as the day—open-handed, 
good-natured, a thoroughly good fellow; but, 
Lord save us, how foolish! Every one’s friend 
and no man’s enemy but his own, he is the 
dancing-dog of his strong-willed companions, and 
they can make him turn out his pockets in their 
behalf, or step and slide on the treacherous path 
of degrading pleasures just as they have a mind. 
No one can deny the abounding generosity of his 
nature. He will give and give to all who need or 
do not need, as if his moderate income were housed 
in Fortunatus’s purse and his modest resources 
were inexhaustible. You cannot but love the 
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fellow’s bright and unselfish generosity. Who 
would not love a heart so soft—a compassionate- 
ness so rich, so bounteous? In a selfish world the 
spectacle of one who finds a joy in giving is both 
too rare and too beautiful not to be admired when 
seen. But how can you praise the folly, the 
want of self-control, the absence of all sense of 
roportion, the absence even of all sense of what 
is due to himself in one who, if he had but these 
restraining forcés, would have been so admirable 
throughout? As things are, he is admirable 
enough in certain parts, but—— And that ‘but’ 
spoils all with him as it spoilt the peach. 

Loving, but inconstant, how can you praise 
unconditionally here, any more than you can 
praise that generous and unrestrained giver of 
sood gifts who empties his own pockets that his 
riends’ may be filled, and thinks more of 
another’s fancies than of his own necessities? 
While your inconstant friend loves you, you are 
in the warm airs which blow round the Islands of 
the Blest. Your way of life lies through the very 
Rose-garden of Delight, and your nature has at 
last met the one congenial. Such a sweet, fond, 
loving creature! Could humanity show a fairer 
specimen? And then comes the ‘but’—— but 
exactly the same to every one as to you; but with 
what he or she calls gently a ‘travelling mind,’ 
which means the most distracting inconstancy; but 
broad and shallow as the low-lying lands which 
a deluge of rain has flooded; but heart-breaking 
to trust to for depth, perseverance, concentration— 
that general and impartial power of blessing 
which we admire in the sun and the rain, not 
being the thing we want in the one friend whom 
we love beyond all others. 

No one denies her sincerity, but no one can 
admire her want of tact, her brusque bluntness, 
her want of reticence. Her sincerity is admirable, 
but a little dash of reserve in her expressions 
would add grace to her character, yet not detract 
from the beauty of her candour. All who know 
her praise her for that straightforward honesty 
which can conceal the truth as little as it can frame 
alie. Still, all who know her breathe that ‘but, 
and say if she were a trifle less rugged, and just 
this trifle more considerate of the feelings of 
others, it would be so much better for all con- 
cerned! So, if that great-hearted philanthropist 
were but a little less boastful, how much more 
beauty his undoubted benevolence would gain! 
You know and gladly acknowledge his good deeds 
—his unwearied philanthropy—but if he would 
not blow his own trumpet with so loud a blast! 
—if he would not be so like the Dulcamara of 

ublic beneficence! Others give as freely as he, 

ut without the fanfare that always heralds and 
accompanies his slightest donation. Others spend 
as many hours over plans for the improvement 
of the r in house, food, and wages, but are 
content to add their contribution to the bettering 
of things in modesty and silence, not calling on 
the world at large to praise, and by that praise 
to reward. It is a pity, this black feather in the 


white wing—this ‘but’ of boasting as the shadow 
cast by that admirable quality of benevolence. 
All the same, pity or not, there it is, and it is no 
want of charity to see it, and no belittling of great 
things to acknowledge it. So is it only the truth 
to add ‘but’ to the praise for her exactness in 
doing what she ought to do, which that strict 


doer of duty deserves. But if she would not 
make herself such a martyr—if she would not 
go about the world with those downcast eyes and 
lips depressed at the corners, and that curious 
look of pinched suppression about her nostrils— 
if she would do her duty with a gayer and more 
cheerful mien and not proclaim herself a martyr, 
a victim, a very Iphigeneia bound to the horns 
of the altar! It takes away from the grace of 
all she does to have her mutely parading herself 
as this martyr to her own high sense of duty— 
this victim to the exactions of others, She is 
most admirable in her unswerving devotion and 
duty—but why does she carry it before her as 
a flag whereon is inscribed her claim to considera- 
tion ‘(—why does she not do as she feels she ought 
to do, and let the world find out her worth for 
itself ? 

Twin-born to this self-declared martyr is that 
energetic soul whose activities are at the service 
of any one who needs help, but who takes it out 
in a certain kind of tyranny to which many find 
it difficult to submit. He will help you, but not 
in your own way, only in his; she will not 
lighten your burden so much as rearrange it 
according to her ideas of easy bearing. Either is 
good at a pinch, and you know that you may call 
on them and they will respond—but you know 
also that you will have to pay the price. If you 
apply to your energetic friend for advice on a 
certain point—just on one kink in the smooth 
running of your business—you will get that 
advice only on condition of abject submission 
after the fullest discovery of all your affairs. 
Your energetic friend will take on himself the 
whole direction. He will go into every corner 
and sweep out all the cupboards—cobwebs, skele- 
tons, and all; or he will do nothing. He will 
give himself worlds of trouble for you—but he 
will take all the skin off you in the process. He 
will trample under foot your pride, your delicacy, 
yee sensitiveness, your natural reserve. He will 

elp you, but at the cost of your temporary abase- 
ment by his own hard-handed tyranny; or he 
will do nothing at all, and you and your affairs 
may go zwm Henker with all speed if you will 
not obey him out and out from A to Z. So with 
her. If her sister has need of her during a time 
of sickness, say, she will go down to help—of 
course she will—but only on her own terms. 
And those terms are absolute control while she 
is in the house. The nursery must be exactly 
as she thinks best, or she packs up her trunks 
and goes back by the next train. She will not 
help on the lines already laid down. She will 
ee new tracks altogether, or none at all. 
When she does, however, put her hand to the 
ty she ploughs vigorously enough—so does 
1e. But why cannot they drive their furrow 
alongside those already made and not insist on 
a totally new departure—and make of their help 
but another word for tyranny? So we go on 
through the whole list. As Love’s shadow is 
Hate, so is this qualifying ‘but’ the shadow cast 
by the excellence which fails in the one essential 
quality of common-sense—which is proportion— 
or in that of self-forgetfulness when doing right- 
eously. It is the confession of human frailty— 
the weak link in the golden chain which binds 
earth to heaven. Yet the oe quantity 
has its other side and second meaning, If but 
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few of the virtuous escape its modifying influence, 
so do none of the vicious. In the worst and most 
contemptible this humble little word lies like 
the germ of some fair flower, or the potential 
energy of some unused force. He is dissolute, 
idle, reckless, evil; but he has this good gift, 
he has done this fine action. She is narrow, 
bitter-tongued, hard-mouthed, impracticable ; but 
those who know her best excuse her most, and 
she does more good than is made public. The 
shadow here is the sunlight there; and if this 


indignation to the left, and pleads for grace as it 
counsels discrimination. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 


THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
By W. Ciark RUSSELL, 
Author of the Wreck of the Grosvenor, ete. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE CAPTAIN MAKES A 
PROPOSAL. 


wasn’t to be handled in the chests; so we made 
parcels of it in canvas wrappers; and by the time 
the dusk drew down, we had landed every farden 
of it.’ 

Here the captain broke off and went to the 
drawer, I watched him with pte anxiety, 
— of imagining what he was about to 
produce, and collecting all my faculties, so to 
speak, ready for whatever was tocome. He took 
from the drawer, however, nothing more alarming 
than a piece of folded parchment, round which 
some green tape was tied. This he opened with 
trembling hands, smoothed out the sheet of parch- 
ment upon the table, and invited me to a. 
The outline, formed of thick strokes of ink, repre- 
sented an island. Its shape had something of the 
look of a bottle with the neck of it broken away. 
It lay due north and south according to the 
points of the compass marked by hand upon the 
parchment ; and towards the north end of it, on 
the eastern side, there was a somewhat spacious 
indent, signifying, as I supposed, a lagoon. Over 
the face of this outline were a number of crosses 
irregularly dotted about to express vegetation. 
In the centre of the lagoon was a black spot like 


‘Mr Rvuppiman and I,’ said the captain, as 
he began his story, ‘got ashore and walked a 
little way up the beach, to see what sort of spot 
we had been cast away on. It was a small island, 
betwixt two and three miles long, and about a 


mile wide in the middle of it. here were no 


qualifying triliteral—‘ but’—cools our ardour of 
admiration to the right, it slackens our wrath of 
it, and though we spent the hours till it came on 
dark in searching for fresh water, we found none. 
This made us resolve to land all we could out 
of the brigantine when daylight should arrive. 
As soon as daylight came we got aboard, and 
by noon we had landed provisions enough, 
along with fresh water and wines and spirits 


but that didn’t satisfy us. There was no other 
land in sight all round the horizon; we were 
without a boat; and though, if the vessel broke 
up, we had made up our minds to tarn to and 
save as much of her as we could handle that 
might wash ashore, so as to have the materials 
for a raft at hand if it should come to it, we 
hadn’t the heart to talk of such a thing then, 
| in the middle of that wide ocean, with such a 
stn as was shining over our heads all day, and 
the sure chance of the first of any squall or bit 
of dirty weather that might come along a-drown- 
ing of us. So we continued to break out all we 
could come at. We worked our way out of the 
hold into the lazarette, and after we had made a 
trifle of clearance there, we came across three 
chests heavily padlocked and clamped with iron. 
“What’s here?” says Mr Ruddiman. “If these 
ain’t treasure-chests like to what the Spanish 
marchants sends away gold in along the coast, 
my eyes ain’t mates,” he says. He went away to 
the carpenter's chest, and returned with a crow 
and a big hammer, and let fly at one of the 
adlocks, and struck a staple off short. We 
ifted the lid, and found the chest full of Spanish 
pieces of gold. The other two was the same, 
full up with minted gold ; and we reckoned that 
in all three chests there couldn’t be less in the 
value of English money than a hundred and 
eighty to two hund thousand pounds! It 


natives to be seen. We might be sure that it | , y L 1 ex¢ 
was uninhabited. There was nothing to eat upon | ment and emotion, ‘is the island.’—I inclined 


in jars, to last us two men for three months; | 


a little blot of ink, with an arrow pointing from 
it to another little blot in the heart of the island 
bearing due east from the mark in the indent or 
‘lagoon. In the corner of the sheet of parchment 
/were written in a bold hand the figures, Long. 
| 120° 3’ W. Lat. 33° 6’ S. 

‘This, said he, in a voice vibratory with excite- 


my head.—‘ You see how it lies, sir, he con- 
tinued, pointing with a shaking forefinger to the 
latitude and longitude of the place in the corner. 
|*Easter Island bears due north-east from it. 
That will be the nearest land. Supposing you 
_ start from Valparaiso, a due west-by-south course 
| would run you stem on to the reef.’ 
I waited for him to proceed. He drew away 
_ by a step, that he might keep his eyes upon my 
face, whilst he continued to hold his trembling 
| forefinger pressed down upon his little chart. 

| We agreed to bury the gold,’ he said ; ‘to 
hide it somewhere where we should be easily 
‘able to find it when we came to look for it, if so 
/be as Providence should ever allow-us to come 
| off with our lives from this destitute reef—D’ ye 
see this hollow, Mr Dugdale ?” 

‘A lagoon, I suppose? said I. 

‘Yes. This here mark amidships of it’—he 
turned his dead black eyes upon the chart— 
‘signifies a coral pillar about twice as thick as 
my mainmast, rising out of the water to about 
fourteen foot. We reckoned that there was no 
force in nature outside an airthquake to level 
such a shaft as that, and Mr Ruddiman and me 
took it for a mark. We landed the brigantine’s 
compass, and having hit on a clump of trees, 
found they bore east three-quarters south from 
that there coral pillar. We fixed upon a tree, 
and after trying again and again, made it exactly 
two hundred and eight paces from the wash of 


the water in the curve of the lagoon. There we 
buried the money, sir. 
‘And there it is now, I suppose ?’ said L 


‘Hard upon two hundred thousand pounds, 
he exclaimed, letting the words drop from his 
lips as though they were of lead. ‘Think of it, 
sir, 
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He folded up the sheet of parchment, always 
with a very trembling hand, replaced it in the 
drawer, which he locked ; and then, after stead- 
fastly gazing at me for some little while, an 
expression of energy entered his face, and he 
seemed to quicken from his eyes to his very 


‘ All that money is mine,’ said he, ‘and I want 
you to help me to recover it.’ 

‘ I p 


‘Yes, you, Mr Dugdale. You and me’ll do it 
between us. And I’ll tell ye how, if you'll 
listen ’—— 

‘But my dear sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘I suppose you 
recollect that you are under a solemn promise to 
Miss Temple and myself to transfer us to the 
first homeward-bound ship we meet.’ 

‘I can’t help that, he cried with a hint of 
ferocity in his manner. ‘There’s this here 
fortune to be recovered first. After we’ve got it, 
home won't be fur off.’ 

Come, thought I, I must be cool and apparently 
careless. 

‘It is very good of you, Captain Braine, to 
wish me to participate in this treasure; but 
really, my dear sir, I have no title to any portion 
of it; besides, I am a man of independent 
means, and what I possess is quite as much as I 
require’ 

*Ye’ll not refuse it when ye see it, he ex- 
claimed. ‘Money’s money; and in this here 
world, where money signifies everything, love, 
happiness, pleasure, everything you can name— 
who’s the man that’s agoing to tell me he can 
get too much of it?’ 

‘But you haven’t completed your story,’ said 
I, strenuously endeavouring to look as though I 
believed in every word of the mad trash he had 
been communicating. 

‘As much as is necessary,’ said he. ‘I want to 
come to business, sir. I could keep you listening 
for hours whilst I told ye of our life aboard that 
island, how the brigantine went to pieces, how 
one day Mr Ruddiman went for a swim in the 
lagoon, and how the cramp or some fit took him, 
and he sunk with me a-looking on, being no 
swimmer, and incapable of giving him any 
help.’ 
dknd how long were you on the island?’ 
said I, 

‘Four months and three days. It was one 
morning that I crawled from the little hut we 
had built ourselves out of some of the brigantine’s 
wreckage that had drifted ashore, and saw a 
small man-of-war with her tops’l aback just off 
the island. She was a Yankee surveying craft, 
and a boat was coming off when I first see her. 
They took me aboard, and landed me at Val- 
paraiso two months later.—But all that’s got 
nothing to do with what I want to talk to ye 
about. I’ve got now to recover this money, and 
I mean to have it, and you'll help me to get it, 
Mr Dugdale.’ 

‘What is your scheme ?’ 

‘As easy,’ he cried, ‘as the digging up of the 
money’ll be. I shall head straight away for Rio, 
and there discharge all my crew, then take in a 
few runners to navigate the vessel to the Sand- 
wich Islands, where I’ll ship a small company 
of Kanakas, just as many as’ll help us to sail 
the Lady Blanche to my island. I shan’t fear 


them. Kanakas ain’t Europeans; they’re as 
simple as babies; and we can do a deal that 
they ll never dream of taking notice of.’ 

I listened with a degree of astonishment and 
consternation it was impossible for me to conceal 
in my face ; yet I managed to preserve a steady 
voice, 

‘But you have a cargo consigned to Port Louis, 
I presume?’ said I, ‘You don’t mean to run 
away with this ship, do you? for that would be 
an act of piracy punishable with the gallows, as 
I suppose you know ?” 

He eyed me steadily and squarely. 

‘I don’t mean to run away with this ship, 
he answered ; ‘I know my owners, and what 
they’ll think. It’ll be a deviation that ain’t 
going to interfere with the ultimate delivery of 
my cargo at Port Louis, and I don’t suppose it’Il 
take me much time to fix upon a sum that’ll 
make my owners very well pleased with the 
delay, and quite willing that I should do it again 
on the same tarms.’ 

‘But why do you desire to bring me into this 
business?’ I exclaimed, startled by the intelli- 
gence I found in this last answer of his. 

‘Because I can trust ye. You’re a gentleman, 

and you ll be satisfied with the share we’ll settle 
upon. 
Though I never doubted for a moment that all 
this was the emission of some mad, fixed humour, 
I was yet willing to go on questioning him as if 
I was interested, partly that he might think me 
sincere in my profession of belief in his tale, and 
partly that I might plumb his intentions to the 
very bottom ; for it was certain that, lie or no 
lie, his fancy of buried treasure was a profound 
reality to his poor brains, and that it would influ- 
ence him, as though it were the truth, to Heaven 
alone knew what issue of hardship and fateful- 
ness and even destruction to Miss Temple and 
me. 

But even as I sat looking at him in an interval 
of silence that fell upon us, a thought entered my 
head that transformed what was just now a dark, 
most sinister menace, into a bright prospect of 
deliverance. As matters stood—particularly now 
that I had his so-called secret—I could not flatter 
myself that he would suffer me to leave his ship 
for a homeward-bound craft, or even for the 
sight. onsequently, m st, perhaps the only, 
for ma the girl looked to 
for protection and safety must lie in this mad- 
man making for a near port, where it would be 
strange indeed if I did not find a swift oppor- 
tunity of getting ashore with Miss Temple. I 
saw by the expression in his own face that he 
instantly observed the change in mine. He 
extended his hand. 

‘Mr Dugdale, you will entertain it? I see it 
grows upon ye.’ 

‘It is a mighty unexpected said I, 
giving him my fingers to hold. ‘I don’t like 
the scheme it involves of running away with the 
ship—the deviation, as you term it, which to my 
mind is a piratical proceeding. But if you will 
sign a document to the effect that I acted under 
compulsion, that I was in your power, and obliged 
to go with you in consequence of your refusal to 
transfer me to another ship—if, in short, you will 
draw up some instrument signed by yourself and 
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witnessed by Miss Temple that may help to 

absolve me from all complicity in this so-termed 

deviation, I will consent to accompany you to 
our island. But I must also know what share 
am to expect 

_ ‘A third,’ he cried feverishly. ‘I’ll put that 
down in writing, too, on a separate piece of paper. 
—As to other document, draw it up yourself, 
and I’ll copy it and put my name to it, for I 
han’t got the Sei uage for such a job.’ He paused, 
and then said : “is it settled ? 

‘Give me leave to think a little” said I. ‘TI 
will have a talk with Miss Temple and settle 
with her the terms of the absolving letter you 
are to write and sign.’ 

I opened the door. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, softening his voice 
into a hoarse whisper with a sudden expression of 
real insanity in the gloomy, almost threatening 
look he fastened upon me, ‘ye’ll recollect the 
oath you’ve taken, if you please.’ 

‘Captain Braine,’ I replied with an assumption 
of haughtiness, ‘I am a gentleman first of all, 
and my oath merely follows ;’ and slightly bow- 
ing, I closed the door upon him. 

By this time it was nearly dark. I had scarcely 
noticed the drawing down of the evening whilst 
in the captain’s cabin, so closely had my attention 
been attached to him and his words. Indeed, the 
man had detained me an hour with his talk, 
owing to his pausings and silent intervals of 
staring ; though the substance of his speech and 
our conversation could have been easily packed 
into a quarter that time. I went half-way u 
the companion steps, but feeling thirsty, descende 
again to drink from a jug that stood upon a 
swinging tray. Whilst I filled the glass, my eye 
at the moment happening to be idly bent aft, I 
observed the door of the cabin adjoining that of 
Captain Braine’s to open and a man’s head showed. 
It instantly vanished. It was too gloomy to allow 
me to make sure. However, next moment the 
young fellow Wilkins came out, no doubt guess- 
ing that I had seen him, and that he had there- 
fore better show himself honestly. 

I was somewhat startled by the apparition, 
wondering if the fellow had been in the berth 
throughout our talk, for if so, it was not to 
be questioned but that he had overheard every 
syllable, for there was nothing between the cabins 
but a wooden bulkhead, and the captain’s utter- 
ance had been singularly clear, deep, and loud. 
So, that the fellow might not think that I took 
any special notice of his coming out of that cabin, 
I asked him in a careless way when supper would 
be ready. He answered that he was now goin 
to lay the table; and without further words 
went on deck. 

It was a hot and lovely evening, with a range 
of mountainous but fine-weather clouds in the 


‘Softly !’ I said, with a glance at old Lush, who 
was patrolling the forward end of the poop 
athwartships with his hands deep buried in his 
breeches’ pockets, and with a sulky air in the 
round of his back and the droop of his head. 
‘I have heard some strange things. If you are 
not tired, take ~ arm, and we will walk a little. 
We are less likely to be overheard in the open 
air than if we conversed in the silence of the 
cabin.’ 

There was something almost of a caress in her 
manner of taking my arm, as though she could 
not suppress some little exhibition of pleasure in 
having me at her side again. 

I at once started to tell her everything that 
had passed between Captain Braine and myself. 
Her fine eyes glowed with astonishment ; never 
did her beauty show with so much perfection to 
the animation of the wonder, the incredulity, the 
excitement raised by the narrative I gave her. 

‘So that is his secret?’ she exclaimed, drawing 
a breath like a sigh as I concluded halting at 
the rail to gaze at her witha smile. ‘I presume 
now, Mr Dugdale, that you are satisfied he is 
mad 

‘ Perfectly satisfied.’ 

‘You do not believe a word of his story ?” 

‘Not a syllable of it.’ 

‘Poor wretch !—But how frightful to be in a 
ship commanded by a madman! What object 
has he in telling you this secret ?” 

‘He wants me to help him recover the trea- 
sure ;’ and I then related the man’s proposals. 

She gazed at me with so much alarm that I 
imagined her fear had rendered her speechless. 

‘You tell me,’ she cried, ‘that you have con- 
sented to sail with him to this island of his in— 
in—the Pacific? Are you as mad as he is, Mr 
Dugdale? Do ae forget that I look to you to 
protect me and help me to return home?’ 

Her eyes sparkled ; the colour mounted to her 
cheek, her bosom rose and fell to the sudden gust 
of temper. 

‘Miss Temple, I am surprised that you do 
not see my motive,’ I exclaimed. ‘Of course I 
feigned to fall in with his views, My desire is 
to get to Rio as soon as possible, and ship with 
you thence for England.’ 

‘To Rio? But I’m not foing to Rio!’ she 
cried. ‘The captain solemnly promised to put 
me on board the first ship going home. hy 
did you not insist upon his keeping his word ¢’ 
she exclaimed, drawing herself up to her fullest 
stature and towering over me with a flashing 
stare. 

‘He'll not tranship us now,’ said I, ‘I’m like 
Caleb Williams. I have his secret, and he’ll not 
lose sight of me.’ 

‘Oh, what miserable judgment !’ she exclaimed. 
‘You are frightened of him! But were he ten 


west, whose heads swelled in scarlet to the fires 
of the sun sinking into the sea behind them, 

Miss Temple stood at the rail, leaning upon 
her arms, apparently watching the water sliding 
past. She sprang erect when I pronounced her 
name, 

‘I was beginning to fear you would never come 
on deck again,’ she exclaimed as she looked at 
me with a passionate eagerness of inquiry. ‘How 
long you have been ! hat could he have found 
to say to detain you all this while ?’ 


times madder than he is, I would compel him 
to keep his word, Rio indeed! He shall put 
us on board the first ship we meet, and I'll tell 
| him so when I see him.’ 

‘You will do nothing of the kind, said I. ‘If 
= open your - or suffer your temper to come 

tween me and any project I have formed, | 
will wash my hands of all responsibility. I will 
not lift a finger to help ourselves. He shall carry 
us whithersoever he pleases.’ 

‘How can you talk to me so heartlessly! J 
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“ave no friend but you now, and you are turning 
from me, and making me feel utterly alone.’ 

‘Tam so much your friend,’ said I, ‘that I do 
not intend you shall alienate me. My judgment 
is going to serve me better than yours in this 
dilemma. I know exactly what I am about and 
what I intend, and you must keep quiet and be 
obedient to my wishes.’ 

The tears sudgenly gushed into her eyes, and 
she turned seawards to hide her face. moved 
away; but before I had measured half-a-dozen 
paces, her hand was again upon my arm. 

‘I am sorry,’ she said softly, hanging her 
stately head, ‘if I have said anything to vex 
you.’ 
‘I desire but one end,’ said I, ‘and that is your 
safety. To ensure it needs but a little exercise of 
tact on your part and a resolution to trust me.’ 

‘I believe you are right, said she, after a little 
ause, with something of timidity in the lift of 
- eyes tomy face. ‘I was shocked and made 
irritable by alarm. Iam sorry, Mr Dugdale.’ 

The answer I was about to make was checked 
by Wilkins calling to us from the companion 
way that supper was ready. 


THE LAW OF HALL-MARKS. 


Mr GoscHeEy’s recent pronouncements in the 
House of Commons show that there is no present 


intention of repealing the Hall-marking laws, as_ 


distinguished from those regulating the Plate | 


duties. There is certainly no urgent demand for 
the change, and it may be remarked that its chief 
advocates argue that it will be at once replaced 
by a voluntary system. Many articles, it is true, 
which are exempt from duty have nevertheless 
always been fully marked, to satisfy the public. 
It is no doubt a hardship that no gold or silver 
plate can be exported unless it is up to the 
British standard and bears the British Hall-mark ; 
and we confess that we see no reason why we 
should compel foreigners, whose own standards 
are not what they should be, to buy better wares 
than either they desire or deserve. It is, how- 
ever, not a little curious that the Act of 1854, 
which enabled gold to be manufactured of the 
reduced standards of fifteen, twelve, and nine 
carats, did not lead to any great change, owing, 
it is believed, to the fact that these qualities are 
largely disapproved of by the trade. Both the 
Crown and the Duty mark of the Sovereign’s 
head are omitted on these three lower standards, 
although they are liable to the same duty ; and 
when the Birmingham manufacturers discovered 
this, and further, that the fineness was declared 
in a plain and intelligible manner, they showed 
a curious disinclination to avail themselves of 
the Act. 

The suggestion that the alteration was desired 
for the purpose of exporting English manu- 
factured goods with Hall-marks upon them in 
order that the public should imagine them to be 
of a higher quality than they were, which was 
raised before the Select Committee in 1878, is 


rested on a solid basis, that foreign-made watch- 
cases were sent to this country to be Hall-marked 
with the British Hall-mark, and afterwards fitted 
with foreign works and sold as British-made 
watches, has been toa large extent redressed by 
the stringent regulations issued by the Board 
of Trade under the Merchandise Marks Act, 
which make the practice no longer possible 
without fraud. Few dealers, we imagine, would 
be willing to make a false declaration at any 
Assay Office, and so render themselves liable to 
the penalties of perjury. The Indian grievance 
will be met if, as Mr Goschen proposes, Indian 
silver goods are admitted at the rupee standard, 
without, it may be hoped, abolishing compulsory 
Hall-marking altogether. These are not days 
in which the public will be satisfied with the 
relaxation of the few safeguards that remain to 
ensure honest and fair dealing in precious 
metals. 

The British Lion, even in his heraldic form, 
commands one’s respect, if not one’s admiration. 
Yet it is curious that little or nothing should 
be known about the regulations governing him. 
There is a vague idea that the Lion and, for the 
matter of that, most of the other marks so liber- 
ally impressed upon both gold and silver ware 
and electro-plated goods, are a guarantee of some- 
thing or other, and British housewives are content 
to count their spoons, secure in the belief that 
they are of ‘stirling allay.’ British Hall-marks 
certainly possess a reputation of their own which 
in the main they deserve. They are not, it is 
true, infallible. Cases are constantly cropping 
up in which they have been so ingeniously imi- 
tated as to deceive any one but a connoisseur or 
a burglar. Against the counterfeiting of ancient 
marks, of which there are examples enough and 
to spare preserved in the archives of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, there is, of course, little or no 
protection. Experts, it has been said, can detect 
spurious goods by touch alone; but the public 
are certainly not experts in assaying gold and 
silver. Electrotyped copies, too, in which are 
reproduced, with a marvellous exactitude, almost 
every scratch upon the original, and even the 
marks left by the maker’s hammer, as well as 
the Hall-marks themselves, are extremely diffi- 
cult of detection even by the initiated. But 
more ingenious still is the deception practised 
by the transformation of old-fashioned articles 
and the transposition of genuine marks from one 
article to another. The Beefeaters of the Tower 
formerly wore upon their arms large silver badges 
bearing the arms of three mounted cannon sur- 
rounded with a scroll. Ina fit of economy, these 
were confiscated and sold, and, as the story runs, 
the purchaser of about a score of them, instead of 
consigning them to the melting-pot, or disposing 
of them as curios, converted them into sconces, 
and pointed triumphantly to the Hall-marks as 
a guarantee for their antiquity. For anything 
we know to the contrary, these chefs-d’@uvre are 
still going the round of the market. They 
would, no doubt, be highly valued by many 
people in the present rage for ornamenting recep- 
tion-rooms with antique silver. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that, 
although it is permissible to add to any piece of 
silver a quantity which does not exceed one-third 
of the whole, the change must be made in such a 
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manner that the original use of the article is 
not altered. A tankard, for example, may, it is 
said, have a lip attached, but not a spout; but 
we doubt whether these statutory conditions are 
complied with, with any great regularity. When 
we remember the extreme severity of the old 
laws against fraud and abuse, it is easier to 
understand the exaggerated value which attaches 
to old gold and silver ware. At the present time, 
the penalty of ten pounds for each article imposed 
by the Act of 1844 is often cheerfully risked ; 
but in days when the same offence was punished 
by death or transportation, men were more 
eareful. It must, however, be confessed that at 
the present time the laws as to Hall-marking are 
in a very chaotic condition, for they are scattered 
through statutes innumerable, and are not suffi- 
ciently known to afford adequate protection to 
the purchaser, Their history, too, is not very 
complimentary to the craft. The Lion, for ex- 
ample, remained for nearly three centuries the 
standard mark both for gold and silver ; but in 
1845 the Crown was substituted for gold of both 
eighteen and twenty-two carats, in order to pre- 
vent a practice which had, it is said, come mto 
vogue of gilding silver ware and selling it as 
gold, and the fact is worthy of the attention of 
collectors of old plate. 

The various Hall-marks are rather complicated, 
and for the better understanding of our remarks, 
~ be briefly described. 

here are (1) The maker’s mark, the initials 
of his name or firm, used since 1739. 

(2) The standard mark. In England, for gold 
of 22 and 18 carats, a crown and 22 and 18 
respectively. In Edinburgh, a thistle, and in 
Glasgow a lion rampant, are used in place of 
the crown. In Ireland, 22-carat gold has a 
harp crowned and 22; 20 carats—an extra stan- 
dard, used in Ireland only—a plume of feathers 
and 20; for 18 carats, a unicorn’s head and 18, 
Gold of 15, 12, and 9 carats has in most cases 
those numbers only. In England, for silver of 
11 oz. 2 dwt. standard the mark is a lion passant, 
and for 11 oz. 10 dwt. a Britannia. In Edin- 
burgh, a thistle, and a thistle and a Britannia; and 
in Glasgow a lion rampant, and a lion rampant 
and a Britannia, are used respectively. In Ireland 
a crowned harp is used for the 11 oz 2 dwt. 
standard, the new standard not being used there. 
The figures in the gold standard denote the 
number of carats of pure gold in 24; so that 
18-carat gold means that there are 18 parts of 
pure gold to 6 of alloy. 

(3) The Hall-marks of the assay towns— 
London, a leopard’s head; Birmingham, an 
anchor ; Chester, a dagger and three wheat- 
sheaves; Shettield, a crown; Newcastle, three 
castles ; Exeter, a castle with three towers ; Edin- 
burgh, a castle ; Glasgow, a tree, fish, and bell ; 
Dublin, Hibernia. 

(4) The duty-mark, stamped only on those 
articles which pay duty: the head of the reign- 
ing sovereign, introduced in 1784. 

(5) The date-mark : each assay office has now 
its letter or date-mark, changed every year; 
twenty to twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
being used in rotation, and repeated in different 
styles of letter. In London, the assay year com- 

mences on 30th May, and is indicated by one of 


the letter J. As an example, we give a Birming- 


ham silver plate-mark : 

(1) The maker’s initials; [EaCo) 

the standard mark ; 
(3) the Hall-mark of Birmingham ; (4) the duty- 
mark ; (5) the Birmingham date letter for the 
year 1889, 

Amid all these multitudinous symbols, it is 
not to be wondered at that the public should 
be a little confused as to their respective 
meanings. And as all these have undergone 
many transformations, the history of Hall-marks 
can almost claim to rank as a science. There 
can, however, be little doubt, that although there 
are some objections to the compulsory assaying 
and marking of plate, it is to the system which 
has been in vogue in this country for nearly six 
hundred years that the superior reputation of 
British gold and silver ware to that of, perhaps, 
every other country in the world is mainly due. 
Our Hall-marks afford a guarantee of value to 
which it is not to be wondered at that consider- 
able importance attaches, since these goods may 
safely be regarded as an investment. We doubt 
whether the assertion that no importance is 
attached to British Hall-marks abroad is borne 
out by the facts; but if only sentimental reasons 
remain, these are enough to give pause to an 
rash changes in a custom that can claim so high 
a proscriptive right. 

The assaying of the precious metals is a science 
which has been more exactly practised in this 
than in any other country. When a piece of 
plate is sent in to an Assay Office, a little of the 
metal is scraped off it, and this ‘diet, as it is 
called, is tested in various ways, so as to ascer- 
tain its fineness, which must correspond with 
that of the standard plates kept by the Warden 
of the Standards at the Mint. Sheffield and 
Birmingham have to send up their ‘diet boxes’ 
to be proved by the Queen’s Assay Master twice a 
year—a somewhat invidious distinction, since the 
other Assay Offices have only to do so as required. 
From this it appears that the guardians of the 
Standard of Wrought Plate of Birmingham and 
of Sheffield have always laboured under the 
disadvantages attaching to the reputation of those 
towns, and the fact serves to indicate the neces- 
sity for retaining a system of guarantee. 

Jewelry, we know, has since 1739 been so 
largely duty free that, as Mr Goschen has pointed 
out, the gold-plate duty is practically paid on 
wedding rings alone; but it cannot be argued 
that this is any reason why Hall-marking should 
be abolished. Wedding-rings, it is curious to 
know, were expressly rendered dutiable by an 
Act passed in 1855, a direct ‘tax upon matri- 
mony.’ But it is safe to predict that they will 
always be Hall-marked. Few bridegrooms would 
care to risk an accusation of having palmed off 
base metal on this occasion, although it might 
be done with some degree of safety, since fewer 
brides would, in the face of the old superstition, 
risk the dangers of taking off their rings to look 
at the Hall-mark, But even a wedding ring can 
be of any of the authorised standards. If it is 
only of nine-carat gold it satisfies the law. It 
may, indeed, be doubted whether the require- 
ments of the law are generally known, Cer- 
tainly gold of the reduced standard is palmed 


twenty letters of the alphabet A to U, omitting 


off, in spite of the absence of the Queen’s Head 
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and the Crown, as being of a higher intrinsic 
value. An illustration of the practice is afforded 
by offers of gold chains weighing as much as five 
sovereigns for five pounds, the truth being that 
they are often of the nine-carat standard. 
here are only two standards of silver—the 
old one of eleven ounces two pennyweights, and 
that of eleven ounces ten pennyweights, in the 
und troy ; so here there is not much room for 
raud. But the laws of Hall-marking, scattered 
as they are over a multitude of statutes, are 
highly technical, and not the least necessary 
me ed is their consolidation. This was urgently 
recommended by the Committee of 1856, and a 
Bill for the purpose was prepared by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue in 1857; but 
although its necessity was again emphasised by 
the Select Committee of 1879, no measure of the 
kind has ever been laid before parliament. But 
we need hardly insist that the tendency of legis- 
lation should certainly not be in favour of greater 
laxity. There is much to say for the old demand 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company for further powers 
of enforcing the law than the mere right to sue 
for penalties. Sales by auction now take place 
with practical impunity, no matter how spurious 
and debased the goods may be, and there is 
evidence and to spare to show that the general 
sense of the trade and the public is in favour 
of the preservation of the old guarantees. 


WELL WORTH WINNING. 


By P. L. McDerwort, AUTHOR OF ‘JULIUS VERNON.’ 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I.—THE DEAD HAND. 


Mr Lawson Lorine, of Priors Loring, died 
somewhat suddenly at Brighton in the early 
days of February, and left matters in a melan- 
choly state for his only son and heir, then a 
young fellow, not yet twenty-two, and reading 
for his degree at Oxford. 

It was a pity, because Arthur Loring was 
worthy of better fortune; but it was the hard 
fact all the same. He had partly expected this 
result, but not wholly ; and the completeness of 
the ruin was only brought home to him by the 
solicitor of his late father, within a month after 
the funeral, when the mansion was already adver- 
tised ‘to be let, furnished.’ 

‘It is well, Mr Arthur,’ said the lawyer that 
memorable day, in the late Squire’s study, ‘ that 
you have no sisters or brothers—sisters especially. 
I think you are stout enough to face the world 
by yourself ; for you must face it now.’ 

‘How much is the house and property supposed 
to be worth in the market ?’ 

‘A hard question to answer in these times,’ 
said the lawyer, shaking his head. ‘The mort- 
gagees will have to find it out one of these 
days.’ 

‘You mean they will foreclose and sell the 
property ?” 

‘They must, in order to save themselves, 
The Moon Insurance Company hold a first 


mortgage of a hundred thousand at four and a 
half per cent., representing a charge of four thou- 
sand five hundred a year, which is more than 
the estate is able to pay.’ 

‘Then they haven’t been paid ?” 

‘Just a moment. Last year the interest was 
considerably in arrears, and they threatened to 
foreclose. You remember, another mortgage was 
effected—you didn’t look into it much at the time 
—but we got thirty thousand pounds, and paid 
up the arrears of interest. There were other 
debts which swallowed the rest. Now, for their 
own protection, the first mortgagees will foreclose, 
and by a forced sale recover thelr principal before 
it melts away.’ 

‘And the second mortgagees ?” 

‘Their money is probably lost, Mr Arthur,’ 
said the lawyer, shrugging his shoulders. ‘They 
have no one to blame but themselves. However, 
it was a transaction into which other considera- 
tions entered that you may hear of some day. 
I need not say any more now.’ 

‘So I have just nothing, Mr Harding?’ said 
the heir, looking the situation full in the face. 

‘Nothing, Mr Arthur. You see how plain] 
I put it” he added, in a changed tone, ‘for 
want you to comprehend it clearly.’ , 

‘My comprehension of the case is quite clear, 
Mr Harding,’ Arthur Loring answered, with a 
smile in which the mixture of courage and 
melancholy was winning. 

‘I know you are a brave boy. The world will 
not beat you.’ 

‘All 1 want to take is the picture of my 
mother and my own private effects.’ 

The old solicitor looked at the picture, which 
hung over the mantel-piece, and from it to the 
boy—for he really looked a boy—beside him. 
‘Arthur, how like her you are,’ he said, rever- 
ently. ‘You hardly remember her. Ah, me! 
the sunny day she first came to Priors Loring, 
and the dark day she left it; for there never has 
been light in the place since.—So you are going 
to-day 

‘I am going to-day ; but you shall hear from 
me often, Mr Harding,’ 

The two walked out to the front of the house 
and there parted ; and then Arthur Loring went 
back to pack up his things. 

He was in his old room at this sad task, with 
as brave a heart as could be expected, when a 
kitchenmaid—almost the last of the household 
now left—tapped at the door to say that there 
were two ladies below. 

‘Ladies?’ he repeated with surprise. ‘What 
ladies 2’ 

‘Strangers, sir, come to view the house; and 
there ’s no one in but me.’ 

‘Very well, Jane; say I shall be down 
directly.’ 

There was no reason why he should not have 
followed at once, save for vexation and shame. 
It was mortifying to have to ‘show’ the house 
to inquisitive and captious strangers just as he 
was leaving it. If they were vulgar, they would 
probably offend him ; if they were gentlewomen, 
no doubt they would pity him. Either prospect 
was bitter enough to the beggared heir, He 
went down, his pale face showing some of the 
colour which he could not quite drive back, and 
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found two ladies standing at the drawing-room 
window looking out—apparently mother and 
daughter. The latter, a girl certainly under 
twenty, turned her face as he entered, and some 
singular influence in the modest radiance of her 
beauty for an instant surprised him, But he 
at once bowed, and gave his attention to the elder 
lady—a cold and handsome woman of middle age, 
of tall and graceful figure. This lady presented 
her card of admission, and hoped, with quiet 
dignity, that their visit was not inconveniently 
timed. To which he answered, ‘Not at all, and 
expressed his readiness, for want of a better 
guide, to show them all they wished to see. 

Preceding them from room to room, and briefly 
but courteously answering the few questions 
which the elder lady addressed to him—the girl 
not opening her lips at all—he conducted them 
through the several reception rooms. Once, 
before a certain picture, he knew that they both 
turned and glanced at him, though his face was 
directed another way ; but the likeness was one 
that nobody could have missed. 

Arthur Loring sent the maid to show them the 
rooms in the upper part, and waited in the hall 
until they came down, which was not long. 
Passing the door of the study, he noticed the 
elder lady glance towards it. 

‘It is a book-room,’ he said, ‘with nothing to 
recommend it except the view from the window. 
Pray look at it.’ 

He led them in, and pointed out the fine view 
which the window commanded, Then he took 
the opportunity of explaining that everything 
in the house would be left exactly as they saw 
it. 

‘Except that,’ he added, seeing them looking 
at the picture of his mother, ‘ which is all I wish 
to take with me 

‘A sister?’ said the lady very softly, with a 
delicacy in her tone which seemed to deprecate 
offence. 

‘My mother, madam ; the portrait was painted 
: soon after I was born.’ 

hen the curious influence which had startled 
him on first seeing the young lady’s face was 
explained. It struck the girl’s mother at the 
same instant, for she withdrew her gaze suddenly 
from the portrait and looked at her daughter 
with considerable surprise. The girl’s eyes might 
have been painted for those of Arthur Loring’s 
mother. A blush of interesting consciousness 
suffused her face; and then, without a word 
spoken on the subject, they withdrew from the 
room, 

The fly from the station was waiting at the 
door, and in a couple of minutes they had 
thanked him and driven away. He only recol- 
lected after they were gone that the card—which 
was still in his hand—was made out to ‘the 
bearer ;’ but he put it in his pocket-book, so that 
he could find out from the agents in London who 
the visitors were. 

The same evening, at eight o'clock, found 
Arthur Loring in London, with the world before 


im. 

Without as yet bestowing much thought upon 
a change of life which he -had still to realise, 
Arthur Loring instinctively kept away from those 
localities he had hitherto known best, and put 


Pancras. He put off thinking until he had 
dined ; and having dined, found the thinking 
not so easy a matter. In fact, it was a failure, 
for he knew no more what he was fitted for in 
the battle of life than a girl from a country 
boarding-school. And in truth, in whatever 
direction his thoughts turned, they never failed 
to meet the sweet eyes of the young lady who 
had visited Priors Loring that afternoon. 

He had two uncles residing in London, one 
reputed to be a rich man, whom good fortune 
had raised above his deserts; the other was a 
bachelor engaged in business, and possessed of 
nothing beyond the salary he earned. However, 
there was an old attachment between Arthur and 
the poorer uncle—who was the youngest of the 
three brothers—and to him he went. 

He knew his uncle’s house in Chelsea well, for 
in his brighter days he had been a frequent 
visitor. Over a draper’s shop in the King’s Road, 
Mr Ralph Loring had his three respectable but 
by no means genteel rooms, 

‘Arthur?’ he said, glancing up from his even- 
ing paper ; ‘how is this? lad to see you, my 
lad, But something ’s the matter.’ 

Arthur Loring laughed—not very cheerfully— 
and without more ceremony told his uncle the 
whole ‘matter’ in a few words. 

‘I want your advice, Uncle Ralph. What had 
I best do?’ 

‘Of course I expected there would be nothing 
left, Arthur, and I’m not surprised at seeing 
you. The question is what can you do? It 
strikes me your school acquirements are of little 
practical use, except you can impart them to others 
—and there are too many teachers.—Wouldn't 
ome, of your old friends provide a berth for 

ou 
. Arthur reddened. ‘You don’t suppose I would 
ask them, uncle? 

‘Well, then, you must go to school again, 
Arthur. That is to say, you must learn the ways 
of business in some office. 

‘I suppose that’s it.’ 

‘But here let me tell you, my boy, that it isn’t 
so easy to get the chance. There are a hundred 
eager applicants for every vacant stool in London, 
and although none of them has an education like 
yours, the ‘Jeast qualified of the lot is far ahead 
of you in point of utility.’ 

‘It isn’t encouraging. But something I must 


‘Just so. But whatever you may get will be 
ill paid. Do you think you can live on thirty 
shillings a week? You will hardly get that to 
start with, for it will be some time before you 
can be of much use. You will have to learn 
book-keeping and shorthand, which are now ele- 
mentary requisites in every business office,’ 

Arthur Loring sighed, and thought it might 
be better to enlist as a soldier at once and have 
done with anxiety. 

‘It strikes me, Arthur, your only course is to 
apply to your uncle Henry; he is at the head 
of a large office, and could give you a place at 
once.’ 

‘You know he was my father’s enemy.’ 

‘I know he was, and that he has as little love 
for you. He is the most unmitigated scoundrel 
in London, though he lives in a square and keeps 


carriages. However, his day is coming.—But all 
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ont beside the question ; you must apply to 
im. 

‘Tell me this, uncle,’ cried the young man 
with sudden energy : ‘did my father ever injure 
him, that they should be enemies ?’ 

‘That depends on the way you look at it. 
Henry admired your mother; but your father 
won and wedded her. Before you were born, 
Henry came down to Priors Loring, half tipsy, 
and acted in so’outrageous a fashion that your 
father horsewhipped him out of the place. He 
has never been there since. I know a good deal 
of his subsequent history, which I may tell you 
some time. He is now manager of a company, 
the Annuitants’ Investment Association, and 
Heaven help the annuitants! It was he who 
advanced that last mortgage on Priors Loring.’ 

‘And it is all lost?’ 

‘All lost. Do you know why he did it? Of 
course it was the company’s money, and his 
name was not in the transaction—at least your 
poor father was ignorant of it. He wanted to 
see your father’s ruin. He was in treaty with 
the insurance people for the transfer of the first 
mortgage, so as to be able to strike the blow with 
his own hand. Instead of what he hoped for, 
he received two heavy blows himself. The in- 
surance people declined to transfer their mort- 

age on the terms offered, and your father has 

flied. Net result, thirty thousand lost, without 
the anticipated equivalent of breaking your 
father’s heart.’ 

Arthur Loring turned this over in his mind 
for a few minutes. ‘And will the mortgagees 
foreclose and sell the place?’ he inquired 
anxiously. 

‘I don’t think so, if they can get in their four 
and a half per cent. There will be no charge on 
the estates now—no Squire to keep up—and the 
rent of the house and park and shootings will 
be considerable. I’m afraid, though, your pros- 
pects of going back, Arthur, are very poor.’ 

‘I was not thinking of that, uncle,’ he answered 
sadly. ‘I have bid farewell to Priors Loring. 
All the same, I shall be glad if it is not sold, 
though it will be much the same thing to have 
strangers living there.—Only fancy! I had the 
‘nama of showing two “viewers” over the 

ouse to-day.’ 

‘Who were they ?’ 

‘I don’t know ; they were ladies—mother and 
daughter. Curiously enough, they seemed to be 
specially interested in the house, for they said 
very little ; and’ It was on his tongue to 
mention the incident of the portrait, but instead 
he added : ‘They didn’t say a word as to whether 
they liked the place or not, but merely thanked 
me, and drove away to the station in a fly.’ 

‘Any one who rents Priors Loring will require 
money to keep it up, observed Ralph Loring. 
‘What were the ladies like ? 

He described them briefly, only referring to 
the younger lady as being very beautiful and 

uiet. 
. ‘What kind of eyes has she? When I hear 
a lady described, Arthur, I make it a rule to 
know all I can about her eyes. A woman’s eyes 
are everything, to my mind.’ 

‘Well, as it happens,’ said the young fellow, 
laughing, ‘this young lady’s eyes are very inter- 
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‘What colour are they ?” 

‘I don’t know about the colour, Uncle Ralph ; 
won added softly, ‘you remember my mother’s 
eyes 

‘Ah!’ said the old gentleman quickly. ‘Just 
what I suspected. You would never guess who 
the tall woman was, who seemed so deeply 
interested in Priors Loring ?” 

‘No? 

‘Your enemy's wife, Arthur—Mrs Henry 
Loring.’ 

The young man started with an uneasy feeling. 
If the ladies’ visit foreshadowed the coming of 
Henry Loring to occupy the place of master of 
Priors Loring, the heir would rather see the old 
house sold by public auction to any stranger in 
the land. ‘Are you sure about the mortgagees, 
Uncle Ralph ?’ he asked with dim fear. 

‘Well, I don’t think your uncle will get the 
mortgage, though he is a very clever man.—And 
now, hadn’t you better see him to-morrow? I 
aot you don’t like it, but I think it will be 

est.’ 

Arthur Loring confessed to himself as he drove 
back to the hotel that night, that whatsoever 
odd humour his uncle Ralph might have been 
in, his words had not administered comfort. 
Ralph evidently detested his brother heartily, 
and Arthur was not disposed to deny that Henry 
entirely deserved it. But the young fellow was 
far from willing to approach the prosperous 
uncle who hated him as his father’s son—or his 
mother’s !—in the character of one in distress. 
He meant to try other resources first. 

He tried them day after day for a week, and 
the vain applications he made here, there, and 
everywhere, left him sick at heart. At the same 
time he left the hotel and took a lodging in 
Marylebone. 

One day, after failing in two new quarters to 
which he went in answer to advertisements, he 
took a sudden resolution and went to the offices 
of the Annuitants’ Investment Association in 
Pall Mall. But his heart failed him when, in 
answer to his inquiry whether Mr Loring was 
in, a supercilious clerk shortly demanded, * What 
name 

He reddened, and declining to give his name, 
walked out. 

He now resolved that he would go to Cadogan 
Square and leave his card with a request for an 
interview. This would be more dignified, at all 
events; and if his uncle should then suggest 
appointing him in the Annuitants’ office, it would 
take away the humiliation of having to make the 
request himself. 

‘oor Arthur Loring was both startled and 
mortified when the door of the mansion in 
Cadogan Square was opened to him by one of the 
Priors Loring footmen. 

‘You here, Brooks?’ he said. 

A sense of shame coloured the menial’s face 
as he answered: ‘Yes, Mr Arthur. Mr Loring 
has taken on all of us as was willing to engage.— 
It isn’t quite so comfortable as Priors Loring, sir, 
but we hopes soon’—— 

‘Never mind,’ interrupted Arthur, cutting him 
short ; ‘give my card to Mr Loring.’ So saying, 
he turned from the door. 

How the transfer of these servants’ allegiance, 
and the half-spoken prospect of soon going back 
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to Priors Loring with their new master, made his 
pride smart! ‘But the heart of a young man is 
more prone to other emotions, as Arthur Loring 
immediately found before he had descended the 
last step from his uncle's door. 

A carriage drove up and stopped, and care- 
lessly glancing towards it, he met the eyes of 
his cousin. The girl slightly coloured with sur- 
prise, and smiled a timid recognition. A young 
man who sat opposite to her noted these things, 
and treated Loring to a stare of haughty aston- 
ishment as he raised his hat to the lady; but 
Arthur Loring gave no thought to the presence 
of the gentleman—until he next met him—and 
walked away under the magic influence of a new 
feeling, which was, of course, kindled by his fair 
cousin’s bright eyes. 

‘You are right, Uncle Ralph,’ he observed that 
night, as he sat sipping a cup of that epicurean 
bachelor’s cocoa—‘you are right in what you 
hold concerning ladies’ eyes.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Uncle Ralph with a short cough, 
‘so you have met her again, have you?’ 

a didn’t mean that—I wasn’t thinking’—— 
Arthur stammered, red and laughing. ‘ How- 
ever, I — that was what put the thought 
in my head, 

‘Very good,’ was the dry remark.—‘ Well ?’ 

‘Well—I hadn’t anything else to say. Of 
course Miss Loring’s eyes are very attractive.’ 

‘Of course-—And now, tell me how it hap- 
pened.’ 

‘Simply enough. I was leaving a card for 
my uncle, and she drove up as I came away— 
that was all.’ 

‘ Anybody with her?” 

‘Only a gentleman, who, by the way, seemed 
to resent the courtesy of raising my hat to her, 

‘He resented your knowing each other, Arthur. 
That man, now, will be your natural enemy if 
you meet him again, as very likely you shall.’ 

‘Why should he be my enemy ?’ 

‘Because he wants the girl for himself.’ 

‘But I don’t want to take her from him, 
said Arthur Loring; ‘and if I did, he added, 
‘there would be little probability of my suc- 
ceeding.’ 

‘Let me tell you, though,’ said his uncle, ‘she 
is a prize worth the winning. Is there her equal 
for beauty in London? You admit there isn’t. 
Furthermore, she owns none of your excellent 
uncle’s blood; and her name is Maud Lavelle, 
and I believe she has a fortune of a quarter of 
a million.’ 

The young man heard this with amazement. 
‘Not my uncle’s daughter? Whose daughter is 
she, then ?? 

‘Her mother’s, of course. Mrs Loring is an 
American lady, and was a widow when your 
uncle married her. She has money, too, but it 
is her own, though Henry enjoys the income of 
it. I suppose the mother’s money will eventually 
go to the daughter. Think of Priors Loring 
again, Arthur, with such a mistress as Maud 
Lavelle !? 

The suggestion, touching as it did his own 
secret sentiment respecting this lovely girl, sent 
the blood coursing through Arthur Loring and 
mounting to his very forehead. ‘Ah, well, 
uncle, he observed presently with a sigh, ‘it 
is no use thinking of such things. I have other 


matters to attend to at present. I “— Uncle 
Henry will not notice my card. Mrs Loring 
seems to be a—a stern lady. 

‘She has been Arthur,’ answered his 
uncle; ‘and would have revolted if she had 
been able. But her husband inspires her with 
fear, and she is a mere slave to his will. So, 
for that matter, is her daughter. If Mrs Loring 
had the power to give him her money, he would 
have had every penny of it from her long since. 
It is a pity, for your sake.’ 

‘What is a pity? 

‘That the women have no will of their own. 
If they had, you could go in and win the girl 
in spite of him.’ 

‘So, then, the case is this, uncle, Arthur 
Loring replied with a bitter langh—‘that Miss 
Lavelle is not to be won without my uncle’s 
consent. That’s a hopeful prospect for me, is 
it not? 

‘All the same, your father’s son shouldn’t be 
dismayed. I should try, if I were you.’ 

‘And fail. But failure in such matters in- 
volves a good deal, Uncle Ralph; and I think 
I will spare myself the unhappiness. I have 
enough without it.’ 


DISCOVERY OF AN EARLY CHRISTIAN 
HOUSE AT ROME. 


A piscovery has been made of a unique de- 
scription within the walls of ancient Rome, and 
that is of a house which belonged to Christians 
of the fourth century, as perfect as any of those 
that have been exhumed at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. The house, with its painted halls, 
its baths, its cellars, its corridors, owes its pre- 
servation to very peculiar circumstances. 

In a.D. 361, Julian—commonly known as the 
Apostate because he renounced Christianity and 
laboured to revive paganism—was desirous of 
having about his person and in his palaces only 
such men as sympathised with him. There were 
on his accession two chamberlains of the palace 
in Rome, named John and Paul, who were 
Christians. As they refused to renounce their 
religion, Julian sent orders that they should be 
strangled in their own house, buried in their 
cellar ; and he gave out to the world that they 
had been banished. The truth, however, came 
out through their servants; and when a crowd 
of Christians went to visit their place of burial, 
soldiers were sent to disperse them and drive 
them from the house, three of them, two men 
and a woman, being killed. 

Julian reigned but one year and eight months ; 
and his successor, Jovian, a Christian, at once gave 
orders that a basilica, or church, should be erected 
over their tomb. This was done by a senator 
named Pammachius, the friend of Saint Jerome, 
son of the man to whom the commission was 
given. Later, in the Lombard invasion, the 
church was ruined, and was not rebuilt till the 
twelfth century. 

Now it has been discovered that what Pam- 
machius did was to use the old house, laying the 
floor of his church on the level of the first story, 
incorporating the walls into his church, and 
filling up all the ground-floor with earth and 
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stones, so as to assure a solid foundation for his 
pavement, All he really did in transformation 
was to knock away the floor above, and knock out 
one end of the house for the purpose of building 
an apse. Not only so; but when, in the twelfth 
century, Nicholas Breakspear, the English pope, 
rebuilt the church, he used all that remained of 
the earlier buildings, without altering them or 
destroying anything. But he had certainly no 
idea that under the floor was an almost intact 
ancient Christian mansion, though his builders 
must have found walls below the surface, which 
they strengthened, and built upon for their new 
structure. Unfortunately, side chapels were con- 
structed in the seventeenth century, when the 
foundations were carried through the disturbed 
soil to the rock beneath. 

The Padre Germano was the first to suspect 
what lay buried. He observed, on close examina- 
tion of the south wall of the church, that it 
exhibited the peculiar appearance of the side of 
a modern house in a street of Edinburgh or 
London or Rome, with two rows of windows, one 
above the other, and a basement of arches. The 
whole were walled up with Roman bricks ; but 
nevertheless were, when examined, found to con- 
stitute unmistakably the side of a house rising at 
one end to the height of thirty-six feet. In the 
lower story or basement were six arches. Seven- 
teen feet above appeared the line of a floor, and 
that is the level of the actual floor of the church. 
The hill-side slopes rapidly from east to west, so 
that the level at the portico of the church to the 
east is seventeen or eighteen feet above the level 
of the ground at the west end. Above this 
arcaded basement appeared thirteen windows, 
all blocked with relieving arches in brick over 
them ; and above these, again, signs of a second 
floor eleven fect six inches approximately ; and 
then a row of thirteen more windows with their 
heads knocked off, and the wall of the church 
rising above and out of these broken windows. 

Here, clearly, was the fagade of an ancient 
house, consisting of a ground-floor and two upper 
stories, and this could only have been the house 
of the chamberlains, for from the fifth century 
there is documentary evidence as to the existence 
of a church on the spot. Moreover, on close 
inspection it appeared that the house had ex- 
tended farther to the west by one more bay ; 
but this had been destroyed when the basilica 
as built, the rugged ends of the wall being 
elt. 

The Padre Germano having come to the con- 
clusion that he had found the fagade of the 
house of the martyred chamberlains, next con- 
jectured that the basement story remained fairly 
intact below the floor of the church. He pro- 
ceeded to appeal for funds, and began to dig; by 
the spring of 1889 he had cleared out several 
vaulted chambers ; and after some delay, caused 
by failure of funds, work has been resumed, and 
further discoveries will doubtless be made. 

He soon proved to have come on the principal 
rooms of the house, the reception and dinin 
rooms, and these have revealed walls painte 
richly in a style no way inferior to the best work 
at Pompeii. The plan of the house is very 
curious and intricate, and differs a good deal 
from the ordinary plan of a Roman house, the 
difference being probably occasioned by the rapid 


house are 
and two sheep, one approaching, the other turn- 


fall of the ground, on the slope of Monte Celio, 
where the house of the chamberlains stood. 

So far, four large chambers have been cleared, 
as well as two smaller ones—divans, we may call 
them—and a great deal of that portion of the 
house devoted to domestic purposes. One noble 
hall has a frieze of eleven nude figures holding 
festoons of flowers and fruit, each figure about 
three feet six inches high, drawn with perfect 
grace and mastery. Between the figures are 

acocks and ducks pacing in easy attitudes, and 

irds fly above the garlands. The vaulting of 

this chamber is covered with an intricate pattern 
of vines trailing in all directions, with children 
picking grapes and scaring birds. One bird has 

unced on a mouse, and is pecking it to death. 

his chamber belonged almost certainly to the 
house of the brothers’ parents, and the painting 
to a period before the family embraced Chris- 
tianity, not that there is any particular heathen 
symbol in the decoration, or that the early 
Christians objected to representations of the nude, 
but that the quality of the drawing is superior 
to the age of Constantine, and is determined to 
belong to the third century at the latest. 

The Tablinum or grand reception room of the 
house, however, leaves no doubt as to the religion 
of the owners of the house. On the vault is 
represented Moses removing his shoes before he 
approaches the burning bush, also a woman with 
hands uplifted in prayer. In two places in the 
aintings representing a vessel of milk 


ing away—a well-known symbolic representation 
found in the Catacombs, the vessel signifying the 
‘sincere milk of the Word,’ which some receive 
and others reject. 

The Padre Germano observed that the plaster 
of the wall, the plaster laid on to receive the 
painted decorations, was in one place raised in a 
sort of blister. He picked it, and from under 
the plaster came forth a leaden seal with the 
initials of Christ thereon, The Romans were 
wont to lay leaden seals stamped with the image 
of the Emperor in the foundations of their build- 
ings. Here the plasterers must have held the 
leaden seal with the symbol of their Heavenly 
King with one finger against the wall, whilst 
they plastered over it, to fix it in place, to show 
to after-ages that the work had been done by 
Christians. 

Two rooms were void of paintings; all the 
plaster had been picked off, and there were 
scratched figures and names on the wall: a ship 
—‘Mayst thou live’—the names of visitors, some 
in Greek. Padre Germano concluded that this 
portion of the house must have been left open 
after the church was built ; and that the plaster 
had been picked off by pilgrims. He conjec- 
tured, therefore, that he must be near the place 
of interment; and before long that was dis- 
covered, in the cellar, where was not only the 
white marble cist or box in which the bodies 
of the martyrs had been placed, but also a trian- 
gular corner table of white marble, standing on a 
marble pillar, with a hollow sunk like a basin in 
the top—in fact, the oil-lamp that burnt before 
their tomb. About this there is to be noted the 
curious fact that Pope Gregory the Great—the 
same who sent missionaries to England at the 
close of the sixth century—sent a present of relics 
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to Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, and 
among them was ‘oil from the confession of 
Saints John and Paul,’ that is, oil taken from this 
identical lamp. 

This cellar having been cleared of earth, Padre 
Germano noticed that the vault above had been 
rudely cut through, forming a rough hexagonal 
hole. Moreover, steps were found leading up- 
wards; and these, on being cleared, led to a 
passage, at the end of which was a window with 
a grating, exactly over the place of burial of the 
martyrs. This was the window through which 

ilgrims let down ribbons to touch the tomb. 
But what was peculiarly interesting here was a 
series of paintings, representing on one side the 
martyrdom, on the other the figures of the mar- 
tyrs themselves, and others, perhaps Pammachius 
himself and his wife, bringing baskets of offer- 
ings in their hands. As these paintings certainly 
belong to his time, and as he was a contemporary 
with the martyrs, it is not impossible that we 
have in this series actual portraits. That the 
ancient Romans were very particular about their 
family portraits we know; and indeed, already 
one white marble bust belonging to the family 
series has been found in this buried house. 

Among the many objects of interest found 
besides, we can only notice that two of the wine- 
jars in the cellar have been found stamped with 
the Christian symbol; wine was probably con- 
tained in them set apart for sacred purposes. 

In conclusion, we must point out that this 
discovery is absolutely unique. Many heathen 
mansions have been disinterred ; but this is the 
only house that has been found that unmistak- 
ably belonged to Christians. In another way 
it is unique: itis the sole extant sample of a 
three-storied Roman house. One was uncovered 
at Pompeii, but the walls fell. Here the walls 
are intact, built into those of a church. 


A HOT MORNING. 


Ir was frightfully hot. The worst night we have 
had this hot weather; at least so H—— says. 
But then she says that regularly every morning, 
and so the value of her observation is lessened. 
Still, it certainly was more stifling than usual 
last night. I got to sleep some time after two. 
The servants become abominably lively and talka- 
tive at night after their somnolence during the 
day, and their lines are close to the bungalow. 
The syces, or native grooms, squatting at the stable- 
door kept their hookahs bubbling merrily ; and the 
kitchen-boy—a youth of education—regaled his 
brother Moslems with precepts from the Koran, 
intoned in the dismal minor chant which is the 
orthodox style of rendering such works. Then, 
after I had been asleep for a little, I was rudely 
awakened and requested to go and kick the 
punkah coolie. Now, of all things I hate getting 
out of bed in the dark: of course, I never can 
find my slippers ; and even although it is only a 
frog that goes squelch under my naked foot, still 
it might have been a snake or a scorpion. 

Having roused the erring coolie into a con- 
dition of comparative wakefulness, I took the 
opportunity to go across to the lines and threaten 
the kitchen-boy into silence and the hookahs with 


minute ; there was not a breath of wind; the 
stars throbbed in the dusky blue as if threatened 
with heat-apoplexy. A watchman indulged in 
his peculiarly aggravating cough in a neighbour- 
ing compound. A faint chorus of jackals and 
frogs came over from the river, and the hum of 
mosquitoes was loud in my ears. On my way 
back to bed I came across my own watchman 
sleeping peacefully on his back in the veranda, 
his arms and legs stretched out on the cool stone. 
I placed my foot on his bosom; he gasped, 
squirmed, opened his eyes, and seeing me, 
relapsed at once into cringing apologetic servility. 
I again sought my couch. I believe I slept a 
little, for when I awoke it was gray dawn, and 
a lusty ‘brain-fever’ bird was busy at his matins 
in the pipal tree outside the window. 

Reader, perchance you have been ill, and in 
the early morning, when sleep has first visited 
your eyes, you may have anathematised the 
doleful milkman or rumbling omnibus that 
destroyed your last hope of slumber. Think, 
then, what it is when the long hot wakeful 
night is over, and the breezes of daybreak at 
last bring some chance of repose, to have a 
fiendish bird sitting outside = chamber, sing- 
ing or rather yelling to you by the hour the two 
words ‘brain-fever,’ in a maddening ascending 
falsetto, varied by a reiterated scale of shrill 
whistles. Such is the pleasing songster that 
makes the Indian dawn hideous in the hot 
weather, A small inconspicuous fowl, seldom 
seen, and inhabiting the tops of the highest and 
thickest trees round the house, he cannot be 
driven away, and glories in his security. How 
often have I prowled under the trees in the 
early morning, with gun in hand and murder in 
my heart, nearly dislocating my neck in futile 
efforts to spot the enemy in his leafy stronghold 
shouting with glee at my discomfiture. 

Well, I lie and listen, fascinated as I always 


_am by the brute ; watching the punkah flapping 


to and fro in the hot gray air. The mournful 
notes of the reveillé come faintly over to show 
that a new day has begun, and the smell of wood- 
smoke and of the eternal hookah is wafted into 
the room. From where I lie I can see through 
the mosquito netting over the open windows the 
yawning khidmatyar filling the kettle for our 
morning tea. The syces and grass-cutters are 
still handing round the hookah, and look as if 
they had been thus employed all night, while 
the native head-servant reclines on his bed at 
the kitchen door in an attitude more easy than 
graceful. 

Perhaps it may be a little cooler in the ver- 
anda, and it is not worth while trying to sleep 
now, so I go out and throw myself into a long 
chair. On my appearance the head-servant scuttles 
into his house; and the grass-cutters gather up 
their ropes and knives and slink off into the 
jungle with that air of a beaten hound peculiar 
to the race. The crows are up and doing, watch- 
ing the preparations for breakfast with keen 
interest. A particularly tame myna comes hop- 
ping into the veranda to see about this meal, at 
which it is a constant and favoured guest. Then 
Karim brings the tea, and the clatter of the cups 
summons H—— and more crows, H—— makes 
her remark about the weather ; and the crows, in 


destruction. I stood in the compound for a 


an expectant circle on trees and roofs, look on 
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“*hungrily, and make remarks too, The myna 
gets a bit of toast, and loses two or three more, 
owing to the superior dexterity of the crows. I 
object to encouraging these evil birds in this 
way. The myna does not overstep the limits 
of decorum ; but the crows soon become imper- 
tinently familiar, and grab things wholesale off 
the table, upsetting the milk-jug with their 
wings. So I eall for Nettle to drive away the 
intruders. She appears from her usual resting- 
place, the cool moist stones of the bath-room, 
dragging her weary limbs along, with drooping 
ears and wagless tail. Poor little beast, she 
suffers terribly from the heat and from fever, 
which ailment is doubtless aggravated by the 
cold and damp of her chosen bed. She has not 
a bark left in her; so she makes a half-hearted 
dash at a crow, which merely jumps high enough 
to let the dog pass beneath it. Having thus done 
her duty, she subsides again, turning a deaf ear 
to all inducements to go after her favourite 
food, the lizards, which are scampering up and 
down the smooth walls like flies on a window- 
pane. She even betrays no emotion when a 
squirrel makes a desperate rush over the ground 
in full view from one tree to another, which 
ed of taking the squirrel at a dis- 
advantage she is generally eagerly on the watch 
for. This particular squirrel and Nettle are old 
acquaintances, and many an exciting chase they 
have indulged in together. It must be even 
more thrilling for the squirrel than for the 
terrier, I should say, although Nettle has hitherto 
only arrived at the foot of the tree in time to 
bark fruitlessly at the squirrel, chattering in 
safety among the boughs over her head. 

Our faithful bhisti, the one hard-working and 
deserving member in all the lazy retinue of 
Indian servants, staggers into the compound 
from the well across the road, with his huge 
goat-skin of water on his back. Presently the 
delicious gush of the cool water into my tub 
invites me to that greatest of all luxuries, one’s 
morning bath in the hot weather. Kadr Baksh, 
the regimental barber, hops over the low mud 
wall from the next compound, doubtless primed 
as usual with some choice morsel of scandal, 
which he straightway discharges into the head- 
servant's attentive ears, For the barber, making 
his rounds of all the bungalows every morning, 
takes the place of the daily newspaper for the 
gossip-loving domestics, and like that periodical, 
improves and embellishes with practised hand 
each item of his intelligence. 

Now the sun is up and waxing strong, and the 
crows are getting every moment more offensively 
energetic. The Indian crow revels in the scorch- 
ing glare of its native sun. In the white, silent, 
stifling noontide, as you lie gasping under the 
punkah, no sound save his unmelodious voice 
breaks the stillness ; and when no other bird or 
animal or human being can do aught but crawl, 
panting, into the deepest, darkest shade to be 
found, and lie there speechless and motionless, 
the crows are hopping nimbly about the com- 
nae cawing and squabbling, or flying aim- 
essly round the roof, looking quite cool and 
happy in their glittering jet-black plumage, that 
you know must be hot enough to scorch the hand 
that should touch it. In fact, it seems a neces- 
sity to these winged salamanders that they be 


heated up to somewhere near boiling-point be- 
fore developing their full amount of diabolical 
activity. 

Over the wall our next-door neighbour is 
visible among his plants. He is a little fat man, 
and looks at present like a huge mushroom as he 
stands half eclipsed under a pith-hat as big as 
an umbrella) He has a mania for that most 
unprofitable amusement, gardening in India; and 
his compound is wonderfully laid out in a com- 
plicated system of irrigation canals between beds 
of vegetables, which never seem to strike the 
happy mean between rank unwholesome luxuri- 
ance and stunted dryness. At anyrate I am sure 
his garden-produce does not pay the keep of 
the two big white bullocks that spend the day 
walking dreamily round the groaning, squeaking 
le gaa wheel which draws the water from his 
well. 

H—— says she thinks she will go to the 
swimming-baths; but at the same time seems to 
doubt whether splashing about in the tepid water 
with a dozen other ladies, and drinking more tea 
there, will be worth the roasting drive she will 
have home. But the sight of my horse being 
saddled by the syce is a gentle reminder that 
work must be done although the mercury be over 
a hundred. So, leaving H—— to make up her 
mind on the knotty question of the baths, I shout 
for the barber, who has been sitting patiently 
at the kitchen door for the last half-hour, and 
depart to dress, 


ODD PAYMENTS IN KIND. 


‘SEND me a side of the pork !’ was the conclusive 
reply of the American lawyer, when a hog-stealer 
whom his eloquence had saved from conviction 
proposed to reward the service with unsubstan- 
tial thanks in default of dollars. He cared as 
little for professional etiquette as the old Edin- 
burgh doctor who plumed himself upon taking 
the unorthodox fee of a sack of potatoes from a 
moneyless patient. ‘The man,’ said he, ‘was a 
poor man. We must be liberal. Our Master 
enjoins it upon us, and it is recommended in the 
admirable aphorisms of Hippocrates. The man 


‘had no money, so I had to deal gently with him, 


and take what he had; though, as a rule, I prefer 
the modern to the ancient exchange, pecunia 
instead of pecus.’ 

Not quite of the same mind was Richard de 
Betonye, the representative of the City of London 
in the parliament held at York by King Edward 
IIL. in 1328. Taking a fancy to a certain cover- 
let furred with meniver, valued at eight marks, 
which had come somewhat mysteriously into the 
possession of the City fathers, he was allowed 
to take it in part payment of the expenses he 
had been put to in his parliamentary capacity. 
Payment in kind was no unusual thing in 
Plantagenet times. Engaging Nichol to be his 
gardener of his ‘manoire de la Sauvoye,’ John 
© Gaunt undertook to find such rails and fences 
as were necessary; but Nichol was to manure 
and work the ground at his own cost, and to 
receive twopence a day, and all the fruits and 
‘herbages’ he raised, after supplying the require- 
ments of time-honoured Lancaster’s household. 
When a boat brought porpoise to the landing- 
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place at London Bridge, the bridge bailiff claimed 


the tails, fins, and entrails for his fee. Offenders 
even were mulcted in kind instead of coin. For 
threatening that if he caught the Mayor outside 
the City bounds he would ensure his never 
getting within them again, Roger Thorold was 
condemned to present the insulted dignitary with 
a hundred tuns of wine; and in 1329, Robert 
le Bert, goldsmith, who had been sent with others 
with messages from the City to the king at 
Windsor, having taken upon himself to privily 
retire from the Fellowship of his companions, was 
adjudged to pay one tun of wine to the chamber- 
lain for the use of the commonalty ; and he and 
John de Castelacre were bound over to keep the 
peace towards each other on pain of paying two 
tuns of wine tothe same official for the like 


hen Sir Henry ae took up his ap- 
pointment to the Recordership of Nottingham in 
1603, the ‘town’ presented him with a gallon of 
white wine, a gallon of claret, a pottle of muska- 
dyne, a pottle of sack, a sugar-loaf, with nine 
shillings, and twenty pennyworth of lemons. In 
the same year the Nottingham burgesses gave 
the Earl ad Shrewsbury a veal, a mutton, a lamb, 
a dozen chickens, two dozen rabbits, two dozen 
pigeons, and four capons. As the record says 
nothing of any services rendered by Recorder or 
Earl, we suppose they were paid in advance, or 
in lively expectation on the part of the burgesses 
of favours to come. 

Dear as he might be in one sense to all the 
country round, an old-time pastor of Crossthwaite 
could hardly be dear to his flock of Cumberland 
folk at an annual stipend of five pounds; a 
‘hardened sark’ or shirt of coarse linen; the 
privilege of plying his knife and fork for a week 
together at any table in the parish; and the 
right of turning his geese on the public common. 
Better off were the clergymen of Virginia, who 
as late as the last century were paid for their 
ministrations in tobacco, since with a little 
trouble the weed could be converted into cash ; 
a transformation not to be easily or profitably 
effected with ten feet of stove-pipe, three kegs 
of varnish, two packets of corn-starch, a felt hat, 
a paper collar, four palm-leaf fans, and two 
bundles of bed-sheets, which the trustees of a 
western Pennsylvanian church handed over to 
their minister in full satisfaction of the arrears 
of salary due to the long-suffering man. 

One can hardly imagine a procession of Irving- 
ites, or a troop of upholders of the sacred lamp 
of burlesque, hurrying along that Thespian 
thoroughfare the Strand, laden with fish, flesh, 
fowl, and other comestibles ; but a similar sight 
on a small scale might have been seen here 
and there in the so-called palmy days of the 
drama, when poor players ‘on circuit’ were hard 
put to it to make both ends meet. Portsmouth- 
way, it was the usual thing for juvenile patrons 
of the theatre to tender eggs, fruit, or cabbages to 
the manageress and money-taker, who, taking the 
goods the would-be gods provided, passed them 
in on their disbursing twopence in current coin. 
Jemmy Whiteley owed his popularity as a stroll- 
ing manager to his readiness in accepting any- 
thing eatable for as many admissions as it was 
fairly worth ; making his ‘treasury’ resemble a 
general provision store. At a village on the sea- 


coast his patrons brought him nothing but fish, 
and his company threatened revolt ; so the next 
evening, after passing in nineteen people for a 
shad apiece, Jemmy stopped the twentieth comer 
with: ‘I beg your pardon, my darling. I am 
extremely sorry to refuse you; but if we eat any 
more fish, by the powers, we shall all be turned 
into mermaids !’ 

Dollars would seem to be scarce with the 
Saints of Utah. When Brigham Young invited 
Mademoiselle Rita -saadioe to appear at Mon- 
tana, he fixed the charge of admission at one 
fowl, and a supplementary pigeon if the fowl was 
not so plump as it might be. The night’s receipts 
amounted to seven hundred fowls and fifty 
pigeons ; and the dancer had no reason to com- 
plain when she was paid their equivalent in cash, 
at the rate of sixteen shillings per fowl and 
nine shillings per pigeon; coming better off than 
the actor at the Salt Lake City theatre, whose 
takings on his benefit night consisted of corn in 
the ear, sweet-potatoes, young pigs, white mice, 
and two hundred axe-handles, for which he had 
to find a market himself. 

Somebody avers that an American country 
journalist has but one way of keeping his sub- 
scription book—after this fashion: Tom Brown, 
eggs; Jack Smith, fish; John Jones, butter ; 
Pat Brady, whisky ; John Fitch, whisky ; Henry 
Gray, meat; Bob Rowe, on house-rent; Jeff. 
Pink, cash. There is some truth in the libel, 
a Kentucky editor announcing that any person 
bringing to the office twenty pounds of pork, or 
ten pounds of pork sausages, or two bushels of 
sound Irish potatoes, or four bushels of sound 
turnips, or ten good chickens, or ten pounds of 
good lard, or one bushel of sound onions, should 
receive his journal for twelve months— for half 
the quantity, half the time ;’ while a Dakota 
man says: ‘Two weeks ago we published a local, 
saying we would take all kinds of garden truck 
on subscription, the same as cash, until further 
notice. ell, this is the further notice. We 
have got enough of all kinds of vegetables to 
fill our cellar plumb full, and if we can rustle 
a few groceries, there is no doubt but that 
we will pull through the winter in L gon good 
shape. We have got it all figured out, and 
are pretty certain of two meals a day; and 
if our mother-in-law, who has just come, doesn’t 
eat any more than we do, we can have three 
meals on Sundays.” Another Dakota journalist 
went more wilily to work. He offered to send 
his paper for two years by way of a prize to 
the farmer sending in the best bushel of beet, 
potatoes, turnips, or other vegetables. The un- 
suspecting agriculturists took the bait, and the 
editor distributed his prizes impartially among 
them. A few of them got the paper free; and he 
rejoiced in the possession of no end of the finest 
vegetables rai in the county. He had no 
occasion to envy the gentleman who was so 
astonished at receiving, as a year’s subscription 
to his paper, half a bushel of peas, a piece of 
pork, and ten cents in copper, that he straightway 
sat down and indited a glowing leader upon ‘the 
resources of this great country, and the pro- 
sperity prevailing among the horny-handed sons 
of toil. 

Vandermyne the Dutch painter, going down 
to Mr Aislesby’s place in Yorkshire to paint some 
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ictures for that gentleman, behaved in such a 

P ge 

scandalous way that he was turned out of doors. 
Setting off for York, he interviewed a draper with 
whom his late patron had dealings to such pur- 
pose that he left the shop with a few hundred 
pounds, a goodly parcel of cloth, and a recom- 
mendation to a tailor living opposite, whom he 
forthwith favoured with his orders. These exe- 
cuted, the scampish artist became lost to sight 
by draper and tailor, although remaining in their 
memories and their books. Some months later, 
Mr Aislesby informed the draper that his debtor 
was to be found at Scarborough, and the recovery 
of his money being hopeless, advised him to get 
a picture for it if he could. The defrauded 
tradesman looked up the defaulter, and obtained 
a large head of ‘Satan after the Fall’ in satisfac- 
tion of his debt; which, being exhibited in his 
shop window, drew so much custom that he did 
not begrudge its cost. Thereupon the tailor 
determined to follow suit, found his way to 
Scarborough, and entreated Vandermyne to do 
by him ote had done by his neighbour ; adding, 
that as his bill was so much smaller, he should 
be quite contented with ‘a little devil’ This 
tickled the Dutchman amazingly, and setting to 
with his brush, he speedily settled the account. 

The knight of the shears was not utterly shorn ; 
he had something to show; a consolation denied 
the Turin restaurant keeper, whose admiration 
of the appetite displayed by a burly Benedictine 
suddenly sank to zero upon that worthy intimat- 
ing his intention of reciting a couple of masses 
for his host’s benefit and crying quits; but be- 
thinking himself of his many sins, and also that 
he had no choice in the matter, the disgusted 
purveyor accepted the situation and the offer, and 
showed his unprofitable customer to the door, 
inwardly vowing the while that he would never 
_ be trapped into taking such payment in 

nd. 


AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THe rapid extension of those automatic ma- 
chines which, for a small coin dropped into a 
slot, yield in return matches, postcards, cigarettes, 
sweetmeats, scent, photographs of celebrities, &c. ; 
or register correct weight, height, strength, or 
lung-power, call for no special comment on our 
part. Hardly a railway station or place of 
popular resort where the public may have a few 
unoccupied minutes of waiting, but is furnished 
with one or more of the latest products of 
mechanical genius, offering its various wares in 
exchange for a trifling fee. Report has it that 
these inventions produce handsome returns, and 
certainly the low working expenses incurred 
should conduce to render them a good investment 
for their proprietors. 

A new form of Automatic Machine has recently 
been perfected, and should shortly be in active 
operation, which, as regards the complicated 
process it performs automatically, far surpasses 
anything yet achieved in this branch of mecha- 
nical science. The new automaton will take 
instantaneous photographs, delivering finished 
prints of the same in forty-five seconds. Such 
a result, more especially when secured for the 


trifling sum of one penny, may well be considered 
marvellous. 

The process may be briefly sketched. The 
patron of this latest mechanical triumph, after 
duly placing his penny in the slot provided for 
the en takes his stand in front of the lens, 
fitted into a substantial box, and adjusts his 
position by a small looking-glass placed above 
the lens, He leans against a post or rail placed 
some three feet from the machine, and in about 
five seconds the ringing of a bell announces the 
completion of his sitting, whilst forty seconds 
subsequently his photograph is delivered to him 
by the machine, requiring only half a minute’s 
exposure to the sun or a lighted match to dry 
and finish it. An additional halfpenny placed 
in another slot procures a frame for the photo- 
graph thus obtained. The prints are on tin 
plate, and measure one inch by one inch and a 
1alf, each machine being constructed to furnish 
—_ hundred prints before requiring replen- 
ishing. 

The exact processes through which the plate 
passes from the time of its exposure to that of its 
delivery to the purchaser are not made public, 
forming, in fact, along with the precise nature 
of the chemicals employed, the patents and 
secret of the invention. Suffice it to point out 
that it may be assumed that the developing, 
fixing, and working incidental to all photographic 
reproduction are carried out by mechanical 
arrangements inside the box carrying the lens, 
which forms the ‘dark room’ for these opera- 
tions. 

A recent public demonstration of this wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism is stated to have furnished 
results in every particular most satisfactory ; and 
certainly the inventor, who must have had many 
difficulties to contend against in grappling with 
the problem of dealing with several complicated 
processes without human manipulation, deserves 
success, 

Doubtless, our readers will have an oppor- 
tunity themselves of experimenting with this 
latest development of photographic and automatic 
science. 


A TWILIGHT SONNET. 


A BLUSH, a smile, a dusk sweet violet— 

And hopes like flowing waters slip away, 
Away—away—through golden, green, and gray, 
Till love meets ocean-love or hearts forget. 

A withered flower that once was dewy-wet, 

A dim dusk purple gathered by the way, 

And treasured till the summer day—our day 
Was clouded by the shadow of regret. 


Twilight for dreams, the dun and dying glow 
Of flames that filled the home with love's broad light; 
After life’s storm, the wavering to and fro 
Of waters, the remembered youth and might ; 
And so from dreams to sleep, life’s puppet-show 
Stilled by the falling curtain of the night. 

C. A. Dawson. 
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